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Inquiry into the present condition of Tenant Purchasers 
who have acquired their Holdings under the provisions 
o t the drish Land Purchase Acts. 


Report by W. F. Bailey, Legal Assistant Commissioner 
under the Land Law (Ireland) Acts. 


In accordance with the instructions of the Land Commissioners, issued at the 
request of His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, I have, in conjunction with 
certain Assistant Land Commissioners, conducted an Inquiry into the condition 
of tenant purchasers who have acquired their holdings under the various 
Land Purchase Acts, and into the condition of their farms, and in doing so 
have as far as possible compared their present state with that which existed 
prior to purchase. In carrying out the Inquiry we have also kept in view 
the following points bo which our attention was directed by the letter of the 
Under-Secretary, Sir A. MacDonnell, dated November 13th, 1902, namely 

(1.) The present condition of the holdings purchased not less than 7 years 
aco, as regards general improvement, treatment and cultivation, 
and more particularly as regards permanent improvement works 
carried out since purchase. 

(2.) Whether the tendency to sell, sublet, or subdivide has increased or 
diminished as a consequence of purchase. 

(3.) Whether the general solvency and credit of the purchasers have 
improved or not since purchase, and 

(4.) The effect generally of the land purchase system on the character and 
well-being of the tenant purchasers. 

In making these inquiries we have visited purchased estates in all parts 
of Ireland. We have inspected a large number of individual holdings. We 
have examined into the condition of the occupiers and have inquired from 
them as to their circumstances and mode of life, and we have sought as far 
as practicable to make ourselves acquainted with their views as to the benefits 
or otherwise which they have experienced as a consequence of having 
purchased their holdings. 

We have also examined into the treatment and general mode of cultivation 
of the holdings, and have interviewed representative and prominent persons 
in each locality, who would be able to give us accurate information as to the 
effect on the people of having become purchasers of their farms. I have 
myself visited a number of estates in each province of Ireland, and have here 
summarised the results of our inquiries under the various heads indicated in 
the letter of the Under Secretary. 


We have visited and reported on the following estates arranged according 
to provinces and counties : — 


County. 

Estate. 

Approximate 
Number 
of Purchasers. 

Antrim - - - - .1 

Ulster. 

Lady Harberton - - 

80 ' 

Lady Wallace - - - 


Armagh - - - 

Lord Lurgan .... 


J. F. Erskine and another - - - 



Earl Annesley - 

241 


1 G. M. Harvey - - - - 



W. T. Stewart ... - 



Duke of Abercorn - - - - 


Down 

Marquis of Londonderry - 


| G. H. Gartlan " 


Fermanagh -i - - 

' Sir Victor B^pokfl,. - -i 

I Earl of Enniskillen j 

182 
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County. 

Estate. 

| Approximate 
Number 

j of Purchasers. 

Londonderry - 

Ulster — continued. 

Skinners Company - - - - 

700 

Drapers Company .... 

1,030 


T. Paul ..... 

80 

Monaghan - 

Marquis of Bath ... - 

1,240 

Sir T. Leonard - - - 

372 

Tyrone - 

Duke of Abercorn .... 

290 

Lord Belmore ... - 

52 


T. E. Bailie Gage .... 

53 


Ulster Total Tenant Purchasers - 

10,076 

Carlow - - - - 

Leinster. 


Dublin 

_ 

— 


Duke of Leinster 

334 

Kilkenny 

Earl of Norm an ton - 

73 

Lord Monck - - - 

105 


Very Rev. Jas. Donnelly 

23 

Louth - 

E. Tipping - - - 

63 


A. S. Hussey - 

120 

Queen’s 

Marquis of Lansdowne - - - 

50 

Lord Castletown - - - 

50 


Earl Stanhope - - - - 

95 

Longford 

Earl of Granard .... 

286 

G. Greville - - - - 

140 


C. K. Collum .... 

60 


P. E. Greville-Nugent 

35 


R. H. Bovd-Rochford - ... 

27 


Richard N unn ... - 

120 


C. T. Reddington - • 

64 

Wicklow 

- 

— 


Leinster Total Tenant Purchasers - 

1,645 

Clare - . .. 

Monster. 

Randall Borough ... 

47 


H. St. George Tyner - ... 

15 

Cork ... 

Earl of Egmont .... 

140 

Earl of Shannon - - ... 

178 

Kerry - ... 

Trustees of Denny .... 

211 

Sir Rowland Blennerhassett - 

101 


J. I-i. C. Mahony - - 

40 


Lord Leconfield - - - 

73 


W. T. Trench - - - - 

41 

Tipperary - 

W. B. Purefoy .... 

140 

C. N. Clarke and another, Trustees Cole Bowen 

66 


Earl of Norman ton ... - 

180 


Marquis of Waterford - - - 

260 


N. Power O’Shee - 

39 


Munster Total Tenant Purchasers - 

1,531 

Galway - - 

CoNNADGHT. 

Berridge ' ... 

230 

C. T. Reddington - .... 

205 


J. Geoghegan .... 

34 


E. Townsend - - - - - 

70 


Earl of Granard .... 

120 

Mayo - - 

Lord Kilmaine - .... 

240 

A. R. Costello .... 

300 


P. M. Gallagher ... 

50 

Roscommon - - 

M. J. Balfe 

70 


A. Crichton ... 

50 


Lord Kilmaine - .... 

40 


J. Dillon ..... 

13 


R. Nolan - - ... 

30 

Sligo - ... 

F. MacDermot - - - 

65 

P. O’Connor - .... 

44 


Connaught Total Tenant Purchasers - 

1,561 
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Summarising these Tables we have in each Province inspected as follows 


Province. 

Estates. 

Approximate Number of 
Tenant Purchasers. 

Ulster - 

20 

10,076 

Leinster - 

16 

1,645 

Munster 

14 

1,531 

Connaught - 

15 

1,561 

Ireland total 

65 

14,813 


Agricultural holdings in Ireland may be roughly divided into four classes, ciassifica - 
each of which comprises generally the farms characteristic of each of the four 
Provinces. These are as follows : — according to 

I. Ulster.— Small and moderate sized tillage holdings, the grass on character . 
which is usually produced in the course of a rotation of crops, 
except where the land owing to its physical nature cannot be 
cultivated. These holdings are characteristic of Antrim, Down, 

Armagh, Londonderry, and Tyrone. Permanagh is now chiefly 
pastoral and dairying, while Donegal may be classed with Connaught. 

II. Leinster. — Large holdings mainly pastoral, used principally for 

feeding store cattle and fattening, according to the quality of the 
land. Mixed tillage and dairying is carried on in some districts, 
such as parts of Kilkenny, Carlow, Queen’s County, and Kings 
County. Louth is mainly a county of mixed farming, and 
Wexford is largely tillage, approximating to the Ulster method 
of treatment. 

III. Munster. — This is chiefly a dairying province iu which the holdings 

are of two classes : — (1) Purely pastoral dairying as in the richer 
parts of Tipperary, Limerick, Waterford, and Cork, and (2) mixed 
tillage and dairying, the tillage being subservient to the keeping of 
milch cows. Holdings so worked are chiefly to be found in the 
poorer parts of Cork,°and in Kerry. Much of Kerry is devoted to 
pastoral dairying, and Clare is largely pastoral in character. 

IV. Connaught.— Holdings are chiefly used for rough grazing, with 

primitive tillage where possible, and are as a rule small in size. 


Before discussing various matters that suggested themselves to us in 
the course of our inquiries, I shall deal with the subjects to which our 
attention was specially directed in the letter of the Under Secretary already 
referred to. 

I. 

The present condition of the Holdings Purchased not less than Seven 
Years ago as regards General Improvement, Treatment and Cultivation. 

AND MORE PARTICULARLY AS REGARDS PERMANENT IMPROVEMENT WORKS 
CARRIED OUT SINCE PURCHASE. 

That the holdings of Tenant Purchasers have largely improved m all 
parts of Ireland as regards cultivation, treatment, and general improvement 
is unquestionable. The exceptions to this rule are of such a nature as to 
emphasise rather than detract from the good effect of purchase as shown by the 
general condition of the holdings which we were able to visit. In the great 
majority of cases we found that the purchasers have devoted their energies to 
the making of improvements in the land and on the buildings. In many 
districts, more especially in parts of Leinster and Munster, the occupiers have 
A 4 
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Non-im- 

proving 

estates. 


hitherto been more anxious to increase the productive power of their land than 
add to the comfort or appearance of their houses, though even here con- 
siderable improvements are visible. They consider that when they have 
established satisfactorily their financial position by the development of the 
soil, they can turn their attention to less essential though more attractive 
labours, and improve their residences and the amenities of life. In the 
meantime they have not merely maintained the condition of their holdings 
in the state in which they were at the time of purchase, but they have usually 
greatly increased their fertility by manuring, top dressing, the feeding of 
stock, draining and reclaiming. 

In the pasture districts of Leinster and Munster to which I have referred, 
the Tenant Purchasers frequently informed us that now they have no fear that 
if they add, to the condition of the soil by careful treatment they will suffer 
by the imposition of an increased rent. They say that a valuer may be able 
to differentiate and allow for a house, a fence, or a drain in estimating a fair 
rent, but that he Seldom takes sufficiently into account that improvement in 
the condition of the soil which is due to good treatment. 

Consequently in many districts we found that the actual carrying powers of 
the land was largely increased since purchaso by improved management. In 
tillage districts a similar improvement is manifested in the early ploughing, in 
the cleaning of gripes and of fields after the crop is taken out, in the trimming 
of fences and in the remaking of farm roads. Most of these things the 
purchasers admit that they would not have done under the old state of things. 
On an estate in Tyrone a Tenant Purchaser said that much of his farm was 
formerly rough and “furzy ” but that “he never attacked it until the place 
became his own.” 

On many of the smaller estates in Connaught the occupiers were always 
industrious and hard-working. The conditions under which they lived obliged 
them to get as much as they could out of their land, but even in such cases 
purchase has frequently made them redouble their efforts and labour with 
fresh energy. Thus on one estate in Mayc we found that since purchase the 
occupiers had added by reclamation from 50 to 100 per cent, to the cropping 
and carrying capacity of their little holdings. 

On some estates in Antrim and Down, the condition and treatment of the 
farms at the time of purchase was so good that there was little room for 
further improvement, but even in such cases closer attention is now shown 
than was formerly the case in cleaning and trimming the drains, gripes, and 
fences, and in maintenance of farm roads. So also on an estate in Donegal, 
the holdings were always kept in good condition, and as regards treatment 
and cultivation there was no room for any appreciable improvement after 
purchase. 

On the whole, on few estates Lave “many new improvement works of any 
very extensive character been undertaken since purchase. A fair amount of 
drainage and reclamation has been undertaken, but not more apparently than 
was the previous custom. This is partly due to the fact that on many of the 
smaller holdings such work had been already undertaken, while on the larger 
the increased cost of labour has acted as a complete check to doubtful 
expenditure. A considerable number of new buildings, especially hay barns, 
have, however, been erected since purchase, largely through the medium of 
Board of Works loans. These loans are chiefly taken advantage of in the 
Munster counties — Cork, Kerry, Limerick, Tipperary, and Waterford. Wexford 
appears to be the only county outside Munster in which they are much 
resorted to. 

In several cases we find that although the condition of the holdings has 
not as a rule gone back, yet there is little or no improvement since purchase. 
Various causes seem to contribute to this state of stagnation. In some 
instances the nature of the people seems to be such that they have ho desire 
to change. They live in a dull, lotos-eating, non-grumbling fashion, without 
enterprise, energy, or incentive. Sometimes, perhaps, their environment — 
small graziers in a community of large graziers — affects them. Again, in 
other districts the cost of labour is so great that they do not care to under- 
take any considerable improvement work. A common cause for this 
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stationary condition, especially in the case of individual purchasers who are 
not doing well, is unavoidable misfortune, the dying of cattle, sickness in the 
household, the death of the working member of the family, and such like. 

It is a somewhat remarkable fact that a holding which would be considered 
amply sufficient for the energies of a family in one district will prove quite 
insufficient in another. Thus the small purchasers of Connaught are quite 
satisfied with holdings of good land of from 15 to 20 acres, while the 
occupiers of farms of a similar size and character in the pasture parts of 
Leinster and Munster are unable to make ends meet. The explanation seems 
to be that whatever is the prevailing mode of cultivation and treatment in a 
locality binds and circumscribes all the farmers within it. In a district of 
large and substantial pasture holdings, such as one finds in parts of Leinster 
and of Munster, small purchasers seem to fare badly as compared with their 
medium-sized or larger neighbours. “ Where most of the land,” says one of 
our Inspectors, is held by “big men,” the “ small man seems crowded out.” 
A holding that is uneconomic owing to its insufficient size in a dairy or 
pasture country characterised by large holdings will be quite sufficient for 
the support of a family in a region of small occupiers.* Small tenant 
purchasers in the midst of a district given over mainly to large pastoral 
farms somehow seem unable to struggle against their environment, lose energy 
and all desire to better their general condition. 

That the houses, both dwellings and offices, of Tenant Purchasers, have 
very materially improved since they bought, is certain. In all the four 
provinces this is the general testimony. New buildings have sprung up. Old 
have been repaired. On some estates, where the condition of purchased and 
non-purchased holdings can be contrasted, it is found that, while the houses 
on the first have been much improved, on the second they are in a very 
neglected state. 

On many estates the houses were so good at the time of purchase that 
there was no room for much improvement.f 

Here and there we found estates on which the houses are still distinctly 
inferior in character and the sanitary conditions bad. It must be admitted 
that in this respect the Tenant Purchaser, in common with his non-purchasing 
neighbour, has yet in many districts much to learn, if the sanitary methods 
that prevail in more developed districts are a model to be followed. We 
found, however, that the general health of the people, and their record for 
longevity, was remarkable in districts where sanitary appliances are as yet 
unrecognised. 

On estates where the condition of many of the Tenant Purchasers is bad 
their want of prosperity is, as a rule, first shown by the houses. On 
certain estates in Kerry and Donegal the state of the dwellings is deplor- 
able, furnishing a sad index to the material condition of the occupiers. 
Such is also the case where individual instances of failure occur on estates 
where prosperity is the general rule. The pinch of poverty and the 
accompanying absence of hope are easily seen in the want of repair and 
general neglect apparent about the buildings. Where such a state of 
things existed, we were almost certain to find that the land comprised in the 
holdings was much deteriorated. 


II. 

Whether the tendency to Sell, Sublet, or Subdivide iias increased or 

DIMINISHED AS A CONSEQUENCE OF PURCHASE. 

The answer to this inquiry is unequivocal. The tendency to sublet and 
subdivide, the occasion for so many restraining enactments in former 


* Compare estates like the Egmont in Cork and the Duke of Leinster’s in Kildare with estates 
in Connaught. 

f For example, on the Bath, Abereorn, Wallace, Castletown, Egmont, Nunn, Purefoy, and other 
estates. 
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times has to a great extent either disappeared or lain dormant since purchase, 
and the tendency to sell has largely diminished. I understand that the 
applications to the Land Commissioners for liberty to sublet or subdivide 
under the Land Purchase Act are relatively not numerous. 

The sale of the occupier’s interest in holdings has always been considered 
to be especially characteristic of the Province of Ulster, where the Tenant 
Bight custom has long prevailed. The purchasing, of their holdings under 
the Land Acts has not naturally stopped the practice, but it has probably 
diminished the tendency. Where Tenant Purchasers in a progressive district 
sell their interests, as a' rule they get larger prices than the vendors of non- 
purchased holdings. Such we found to be the case on estates m Tyrone, 
Londonderry, Antrim, Donegal, and many other places. 

On a prosperous estate in county Down, although the prices paid for 
“ tenant right,” as it is still called, have not increased, farmers are more eager 
to acquire purchased than rent-paying holdings. 

On an estate which we inspected in Antrim, several sales have taken place, 
usually owing to adverse circumstances, and large prices, up to 50 years’ 
purchase of the annuity in one or two small cases, were obtained. The 
general opinion on this estate is that large holdings have declined in value. 

So also on a typical estate, in Fermanagh, farms which can be worked by 
one man, and the purchaser’s interest in which can be bought for 801. to 1201., 
are eagerly sought for, while larger holdings which require lo be worked by 
hired labour are difficult to dispose of. 

A similar condition of affairs we found on an estate in Derry. The 
prices for purchasers' interests have declined in recent years, and while 
small holdings that sell for 150 1 . or'200 1. are easily disposed of, buyers are 
not easily got for larger-sized farms, and in several recent cases no bids 
could be had for such holdings when offered for sale. On a large, estate in 
Armagh we obtained information with respect to the sale of seven holdings 
since State purchase. The total money paid for these interests amounted to 
3,8241. while the Land Commission advances for the same holdings came to 
5 ’ 5 OS/. On this estate, therefore, buyers of Tenant Purchasers’ interests 
Which included the obligations for the State annuities, paid only 70 per cent, 
of the sums paid to the landlord with the aid of State advances. 

It must be borne in mind that a Tenant Purchaser who now seeks to sell 
his holding has to dispose of (1) his tenant right as of old, (2) that part of 
the landlord’s interest that he has redeemed by his instalments up to the 
date of sale, and (3) the value that attaches to the greater security that he 
now possesses. Having regard to these matters it does not appear that up 
to the present an undue rise has taken place in the prices paid for interests 
sold by Tenant Purchasers. 

In the province of Leinster there is very little tendency to sell purchased 
holdings. This we found to be the case on estates which we visited in 
Kilkenny, 'Wexford, Queen’s County, and Louth. 

On an estate in Queen’s County there were some sales at good prices, and 
here also small holdings fetched far more in proportion than the large. On 
an estate, near Nenagh in Tipperary, three holdings were sold since 1897 at 
from 30 to 40 years’ purchase of the annuities. 

We could only hear of two sales among 73 purchasers on an estate in 
Kilkenny within the 15 years since purchase. On an estate in Kildare several 
sales took place since purchase mainly of “ weak holders at the instance 
of the Land Commission for default, and, as a rule, good prices were 
obtained. 

In Munster there is little tendency to sell except in the case of purchasers 
who are not in a condition to work their holdings. 

On an estate, in Limerick, one sale at the instance of the Land Commission 
brought a price of 5 • 8 years’ purchase of the annuity, and three other sales 
took°place at 9, 10, and 16J years’ purchase respectively of the annuity. 
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Indeed the prices obtained for interests in holdings are, ns a rulo, much 
lower in Munster than in other parts of Ireland. Our Inspector was informed 
of sales on an estate in Kerry from which this also appears. In a few cases 
of excessively small holdings very high prices seem to have been given. On 
other estates which we visited in Kerry there is no tendency to sell since 
purchase. 

In Connaught we found less desire to sell their interest among Tenant 
Purchasers than in any of the other provinces. The prevailing anxiety is to 
retain their holdings at any cost. “ I could well perceive,” says our Inspector, 
“ the love these people have for their little homes, and how desperate must be 
“ their position before parting with them, and purchase seems to make them 
“ cling to them more even than before.” In Galway, Roscommon, Mayo, and 
Sligo we invariably found that the people have no wish to leave their holdings 
unless forced by absolute necessity. 

While the tendency to sell the interests in holdings has diminished since 
purchase, that to sublet and subdivide is as a rule either dormant or 
exceedingly rare. North, south, east and west the reports are the same : 
“ There is no such tendency.” The general rule indeed is to add to holdings 
rather than diminish them in size, and this is especially the case among the 
small holdings of the west of Ireland. To this there are a few exceptions. 
On a large estate in a congested district in Galway, while there is no tendency 
to sell or sublet, the presence of second dwelling houses on many of the little 
holdings shows that subdivision is still practised. On this ostate the irre- 
ducible minimum would appear to have been long since reached, but apparently 
there is an hereditary tendency to provide for all members of the family out of 
the parent holding. The occupier is usually a migratory labourer who uses his 
holding as a pied-a-terre , to which he returns during the period when work 
ceases in England. Accordingly he sees no objection to making room for 
such of his family as require a similar accommodation, in fact he does not, 
indeed cannot, regard his holding as his main support. On one estate in 
Longford we found an inclination to subdivide among the more prosperous 
occupiers, but as I have said the practice seems to be very rare since purchase. 

It must, however, be remembered that although we found no tendency to 
split up farms or sublet them among Purchasers, this must be largely ascribed 
to the fact that such a practice is strictly prohibited by the conditions which 
attach to holdings while liable to the Government annuity. Section 30 of the 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, provides that if a holding be subdivided or let 
by the proprietor so long as the holding is subject to any charge in respect of 
a Land Commission Annuity without the consent of that body, or if the title 
to the holding is divested from the proprietor by bankruptcy, the Land 
Commission may cause the holding to be sold. The Tenant Purchasers are 
made well acquainted with this provision by the Land Commission, and take 
good care not to risk their position by attempting to sublet or divide. I 
heard from various occupiers that on occasion they had thought of selling 
portions of their land but the transfer did not take place owing either to 
the doubt of the would-be purchaser as to his position or to the fear of the 
vendor as to the effect on his own interest in the residue of his land. 

The penalty that attaches to a disregard of the statutory conditions against 
subletting and dividing naturally makes it difficult from a necessarily casual 
inspection to positively state that the forbidden practices are non-existent. 
Occupiers knowing of the illegality of subdivision will naturally seek to 
conceal it even where it exists, the annuities will continue to bo paid 
punctually in the name of the original purchaser so as to avoid any inquiry, 
and the practice can only be efficiently guarded against by periodical and 
systematic inspection. We were only able to observe the tendency on the 
Galway Estate, to which 1 have referred, by noting the presence of second 
dwellings on the little holdings, but such an index does not exist for the 
discovery of subletting. 

Referring to an extensive estate in Monaghan, one of our Inspectors 
says, “ the withdrawal of all local observation and restraint has possibly to 
“ some extent stimulated a tendency towards subdivision.''’ 

0.79. 0 
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The purchasers on an estate inspected by us in Down do not sublet or 
subdivide, as they have a lively dread of doing anything that might “ weaken 
their lease.” In his report on an estate in Cork our Inspector says, “ So far 

as can be ascertained there has not been any subletting or subdivision, as 
« the purchasers are aware that the Land Commission would not consent to 
“ such practices, but from observations made by some purchasers one would 
« infer that if it were at all possible to overcome the objections of the 
“ Land Commission, subletting would be resorted to.” 

III. 

Whether the General Solvency and Credit of the Purchasers have 

IMPROVED OR NOT SINCE PURCHASE. 

In the large majority of cases inspected we have no hesitation in saying 
that the general solvency and credit of the tenant purchasers has improved, 
and, as a rule, very considerably, since the sale to them of their holdings. 
Such is the opinion of local bank managers, of shopkeepers, of ministers of 
religion, and many other representative persons whom we have consulted. 
This improvement in financial position is perhaps most marked in the 
localities in which the people were worst off in former times. The explanation 
of the improvement is that the purchasers were started on their new careers 
free from a heavy weight of arrears owing to the provisions of the Land 
Purchase Acts in many cases, and were able to devote all their energies 
and attention to strengthening their position, without the depressing feeling 
that all that they did could never appreciably relieve them from the incubus 
under which they worked. As I shall have occasion, however, to point 
out, where the tenant purchaser starts on his career without capital, he 
finds great difficulty in maintaining his position, and many of the cases of 
failure which we come across were due to this cause. 

The o-eneral consensus of opinion is that the credit and solvency of the 
occupiers has much improved as a consequence of purchase, and that this is 
shown by the facts that they have paid off debts to bankers and shopkeepers, 
that they have largely increased their stock, and that they can get money 
more easily on loan. 

A noteworthy proof of the improved financial circumstances of the Tenant 
Purchasers is the great care and evident hesitation with which they accept a 
loan. They are more cautious than of old in availing themselves of their 
credit. The insolvent man will borrow money where he can and when he 
can. The man who has a property that can be made liable, and who knows 
that he must repay, acts with much greater care and circumspection. A 
small purchaser in Roscommon when asked why he had not obtained a loan 
from the Board of Works to improve his buildings replied, “ If I borrowed 
t; as you say, the land would not produce enough to pay the instalments, and 
“ I would be swamped.” Frequently we were told by farmers who were 
desirous of getting some money on loan to make improvements that they 
would not' like to borrow more than they were sure of being able to repay, 
and the impossibility of doing this was often given as an objection to the 
Board of Works system of land improvement loans, which has for them a 
.too high minimum advance.* 

There is also an evident disposition among purchasers who get loans for 
land improvement purposes from the Board of Works to borrow only in aid 
..of their own resources. Thus a man will say, “ I want 1001. to make an 
“ improvement. I will find 50/. myself and borrow the other 50/.” 

On an estate in Kilkenny we found that the Tenant Purchasers are 
averse to borrowing money for any purpose. They consequently limit their 
expenditure on improvements to what they can supply themselves. They 
are afraid to run risks that they do not clearly see their way to meet. 


* Under ihe Land Improvement Act (10 Vici. c. .‘52.) no loan is made for less than 100/., 
except in the case of farm buildings, when 50/. may be granted. Under Ihe 31st section of the 
Land Act. of 1881, 35/. is the minimum; 
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On an estate in Mayo, the local agent for the said of artificial manures 
told us that “ it was not like old times. They do not ask for or want credit 
now — they pay in cash.” 

On an estate in Westmeath, when our Inspector explained to the purchasers 
the Board of Works system of loans for improvement work, and the rate 
of repayment, they all said that they could not afford it, as it would be like 
a new rent to them. On an estate in Longford where an extraordinary 
improvement has taken place in the condition of the purchasers With which 
I shall deal further on, they seem to have an abhorrence of borrowing 
at all — even from the Board of Works. 

Contrary to what might be expected, and indeed to the experience of other The dis 
countries, the purchase system has up to the present been unfruitful to the appearance 
;t Gombeen” man, who in many districts has not alone failed to extend his °f the 
business, but has actually disappeared altogether. This we found to be the ** Go,nbeen ” 
case on an estate in Sligo, where, before sale, a moneylender did a con- 
siderable business, who has now disappeared, leaving no successor. It 
must not be assumed, however, that the people have no need of, or desire for 
money. Everywhere they say that if they could get loans at moderate rates 
and on easy terms, they would be greatly benefited, as it would enable them 
to effect much-wanted improvements. Most small purchasers, while workiuo- 
their best, are unable to save money in sufficient amount to undertake large 
improvements. Consequently they only attempt such works as can be carried 
on with their own labour and that of their families. Often they borrow 
money to enable them to fully stock their land, and in the west and south of 
Ireland this is chiefly got from one of the joint stock banks. Complaints are 
made, however, that the rate of interest charged is high. 

On an estate in Ulster our Inspector reports that “ the solvency of the pur- 
chasers has improved to a remarkable extent, and I am informed by one 
“ firm of solicitors that within the last 15 years, they have lent 35,000L to 
“ occupiers of holdings on the security of their interests in purchased holdiDgs, 

“ and that they, never had a defaulter in regard to interest, which in every 
“ case was punctually paid as it became due. These loans were obtained for 
“ the purpose of providing fortunes for daughters, putting sons to professions, 

“ P a y in g de atn duties, and for paying off legacies.” The purchasers here 
referred to are, it need scarcely be stated, of an entirely different class from 
the small holders in the west, and have a different standard of liviuo- and 
larger ambitions. On this estate our Inspector found exceptions to the 
general rule of improvement. Some of the outlying holders were in bad 
circumstances and did not treat their land well. These were described 
by a local clergyman as worse off since the sale of the estate ; they were, he 
said, lazier, less inclined to work, spend more in whisky than before, 'and 
the district is overrun with Jews and moneylenders. 

On the small western holdings two opposite explanations were given to us impedi- 
by purchasers, as to why they were not prosperous. One class said that their meats to 
holdings were not large enough to fully employ their labour and capital — that, prosperity. 
in fact, they were uneconomic in size — while the other class said that they had Scarcity of 
not capital enough to properly work and stock the land which they had. Both ca P itaL 
were economic objections. One class required more land, the other more 
capital. A purchaser said to us in Roscommon, “ I have only seven acres of land. 

“ If I had 14 acres I could work the farm to advantage and be prosperous. 

“ Now I have to buy meadow outside, and am not able to fully use the help 
I have.” Another said, “ The only thing we want is a little more land. 

“We have only five acres, and would thrive well if we had 12 Irish acres of 
“ good land. It is miserable with what we have. We have to take a bit of 
land outside.” A purchaser on the same estate observed, “ It is not the 
“ fault of the land that we are not well off. It is good enough, and we work 
it as well as it can be worked; but we have no capital to buy stock or to 
build a cow barn. At the end of the year we have made just enough to live 
“ on, but we have nothing over to spend on anything.” Similar complaints 
were made in other districts of Connaught, and a universal desire was expressed 
that some means should be devised by which either their holdings should be 
enlarged or, as the case may be, they could obtain capital at moderate rates. 

C 2 
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As I shall have occasion to point out, there are estates on which the 
people generally have not improved since purchase— on most estates some 
few are not prosperous— ami on these, as we might expect credit and 
solvency are not good. Thus, on a certain estate in Londonderry, there 
seems to be no improvement in the general credit and solvency since 
purchase Accounts are no better paid, according to a local merchant, and 
vet he would give more credit to a purchaser than to an ordinary tenant. 
So on a few estates which we visited in Leitrim, Kerry, and Donegal, there 
appears to he no real improvement.. 


IV. 

Effect gekesai.lt of the Purchase System on ti-ie Character and 'Well- 

BEING OF THE TENANT PURCHASERS. 

Asm „ It must be remembered that the mere fact that tenants who purchased 

(ions to be their holdings several years ago, have now a higher standard of living than 

guarded before cannot be relied on as conclusive proof of the benefits which follow the 

against. ollase system . Undoubtedly all over Ireland the standard of comfort, 

which of’ course is determined by the means of subsistence, has risen con 
siderably within the last generation. In some districts this improvement is 
not very apparent, the people still Hying in great poverty, but even their 
poverty is not quite so hopeless as before. “It -is not that they live better, 
but that they live less badly," said a parish priest to us in the west. This 
improvement in the standard of living extends to tenants who have not 
purchased as well as to those who have, and instances have come under our 
observation where the non-purchasing occupiers on an estate are aotually better 
off than the purchasers. 

We must also bear in mind that even where we find steady improvement 
in the treatment and method of cultivation of holdings since purchase, it is 
not safe to assume that this is the result solely of the purchase system. On 
many estates the tenants are naturally of a progressive and advancing class 
and would have made and maintained their improvements quite as well under 
the rent system. 

Another element that must he taken into consideration is that purchasers 
who acquired their holdings' 10 or 15 years ago, and who bought largely on 
first term rents, or their equivalents, immediately obtained an abatement 
in the sum which they paid as an annuity as compared with their previous 
rents and the annuities have since been reduced under the decade system 
introduced by the Purchase Act of 1896. Thus they frequently stepped into 
the position of second term rent payers several years before the non- purchasers 
who had to await the expiration of their statutory terms. This gave them a 
very considerable advantage as compared with tile latter, and enabled them to 
put the sums which they thus saved into the improvement of their holdings. 
Thus on an estate in Tyrone, we found that many of the smaller purchasers 
immediately earmarked their savings -as between rent and annuity — and 
employed them in the acquisition of agricultural machinery, reapers, 
cultivators, and such like. 

So on an estate in Cavan a Tenant Purchaser who had reclaimed two 
acres of a lake shore at much cost said, “ If I had not the security of 
“ purchase I would never have attempted the work, I have expended each 
“ year the reduction gained by purchase on making improvements.” 

The full utilization of the benefits that accrue from a reduced annual 
payment naturally gives a great advantage to purchasers as compared with 
rent-paying tenants. 

Feeling of Making the fullest allowance, however, for all these considerations, the 
contentment benefit which agricultural tenants in Ireland have derived from State aided 
among jour- purchase stands forth clear and undeniable. The first and in many respects 
ebasers ^ moa4 j m p 0rtant outcome of purchase is the feeling of contentment 

ZZl which it has given to the people. Their minds are at ease. The anxiety as 
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to the future which formerly oppressed them has disappeared. If they suffer 
misfortunes and feel the pressure of poverty there is no human agency of 
which they can complain. Very rarely did we meet with Tenant Purchasers 
who had any fault to find with the conditions under which they are now 
living. Often we have met men who had lost their cat le by disease, and 
who, owing to various misfortunes, had been reduced to penury, and yet 
they seldom made complaints or poor mouths. They said that their losses 
could not be helped, and that with care in a few years they hoped to be on 
their legs again. 

In the poorer districts there is now no fear that an improvement in the 
circumstances of the people exhibited by outward and visible signs will lead 
to any untoward results. The consequence is that evidence of an increased 
standard of comfort is being given in the better clothing and greater neatness 
of the people. It was very gratifying here and there through the country to 
find the younger members of the Tenant Purchasers’ families trying by small 
and inexpensive, yet often very effective, methods, to appear neat, tidy and 
clean. Great progress in this respect cannot be effected in a few years, hardly 
in a generation, and yet it is becoming very evident, especially among the 
small proprietors in the west of Ireland. The people are poor, but they do not 
complain of their poverty. They freely admit that their standard of living 
has considerably improved of recent years, and more especially since they 
became purchasers. They have no envy of those whose wealth enables them 
to live surrounded by all the luxuries of civilization. A genial woman, who 
had purchased her holding in Roscommon, said to us that she had a fine 
family, but not much to expend on them at the end of the year. She was, 
however, perfectly happy, and consoled herself epigrammatically with the 
reflection, “ Abundance is often a misfortune. I am poor, but may be happier 
“ than many a millionaire.” Her opinions were expressed by the sentiment, 
“ Every calf to the rearing.” 

On a congested districts estate in Galway on which the Tenant Purchasers 
are among the poorest in Ireland, the character of the people has been, 
according to our Inspector improved by the secure feeling that has grown up 
since purchase and which has replaced “ the paralysing insecurity and doubt 
“ that has prevailed for generations.” On an estate in Roscommon the 
Tenant Purchasers said that since they got a “ hold ” of the land they had 
not spared themselves in making improvements which now for all time will 
be their own. On an estate in the mountainous parts of Cavan of which 
90 per cent, of the purchasers are small holders valued under 1 51 . — with the 
exception of some who were without means at the time of purchase — the 
occupiers are now in good circumstances and content. Previous to the sale 
to the tenants the district was in a state of turbulence. Now, according to 
the parish priest, there is no trace whatever of agitation on the estate. 
“ Purchase has brought peace. The people are more industrious, more sober, 
“ and more hopeful as to their future prospects.” The constabulary say 
that before purchase they found the people most troublesome, but now all 
is changed ana quietness and order reign instead. Our Inspector going 
among them, found a supreme feeling of contentment at their altered position 
and complete satisfaction with their present treatment. 

On an estate in Fermanagh a parish priest says that the people in his 
parish are now more industrious, and that the consumption of whisky has 
decreased by one-third. 

On an estate in Wexford the testimony is universal that “a spirit of 
“ content and interest in the improvement of the holdings has taken the 
“ place of unrest and discontent.” The purchasers take full advantage of 
the lectures and help of the Agricultural Department, and show great interest 
in learning and adopting better methods of cultivation. 

The occupiers on an estate in Tipperary describe purchase as “ their 
salvation,’’ although their landlord was “ one of the best in Ireland.” 

On a large estate in Cork a similar spirit of contentment has manifested 
itself since purchase. Notwithstanding a considerable reduction some of 
the purchasers on this estate said that they preferred the old rent with the 
old prices to the new annuity with the new prices. 
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“ Contentment V is also the he}' note of tlie present spirit of the purchaser's 
on an estate winch, we visited in Limerick. They are all doing well with the 
exception of three who, owing to deficient capital at the time of purchase, 
are still in a bad condition. 

On an estate in Mayo the parish priest says that the purchasers are in 
a far better position than their non-purchase neighbours, and are called by 
them “ the lucky ones.” On this estate the best possible relations subsist 
between the purchasers and their former landlord, whose son still lives among 
them and for whom as an act of good will they preserve the game on their 
holdings. 

Many of the Tenant Purchasers on an estate in Mayo said that it was a 
great relief to have the danger of increased rent removed for all time and 
to have their homes their own. 

“ I noticed,” says our Inspector, “ on several holdings the returned labourers 
“ from England engaged erecting new buildings, removing surface boulders, 
“ repairing fences and making new approaches from the county road to their 
“ houses. It was an encouraging sign of industry to see these labours carried 

on in the inclement days. of midwinter.” This is an estate in the congested 
district and probably much of the improved condition of things is due to the 
operations of the Board which is encouraging and helping the people to erect 
separate accommodation for the cattle that are still frequently kept in the 
dwelling houses. 

A remarkable example of the effect of land purchase on the character 
and well-being of the occupiers is furnished by an estate in county Longford 
to which I have already referred. The condition of the estate before purchase 
was very bad. In many crises we were informed there were no cattle, sheep, 
or horses, and no means to buy the very necessities of life. The land was 
“ run out ” from constant cropping, and was useless to any one. “ The change 
from such a state of affairs to that existing at present,” says our Inspector, “ is 
“ simply miraculous. The land is now amply stocked and very well tilled 
“ and manured, and the people themselves absolutely enthusiastic about their 
“ present position.” This marvellous transformation scene ” appears to have 
been brought about by a gradual increase in stock, manures, and crops. The 
Inspector states : — “ At present nothing could be better than the way the land 
“ is treated, and the cleanliness of both land and houses might serve, as an 

object lesson to those in more favoured counties.” Dealing with the 
“ character” of the people our Inspector declares “that he cannot say what it 
“ was before purchase, but their reputation, at all events, was bad enough, 
“ and the sheriff, I was told, ‘ almost slept on the property.’ At present 
“ I do not think a more honest, sober, industrious, hard-working, and self- 
“ respecting body of men is in Ireland. Their enthusiasm about their work 
“ would convince the veriest pessimist, and it was a genuine pleasure to talk 
“ to them. All are comfortable. They can afford themselves ‘luxuries,’ and 
“ are as happy and contented as one could desire.” 

There is no question that the standard of living— which, as I have said, 
is based on the means of subsistence — has considerably improved among 
Tenant Purchasers, and that more markedly than among their rent-paying 
neighbours. This, as I have pointed out, may partly be accounted for by the 
lower payments that they have been making for a number of years. It is 
also due to the greater self-respect that has followed proprietorship. On 
many estates in the west of Ireland, where tho people before purchase lived 
almost exclusively on Indian meal porridge, and potatoes, they now have 
substituted bread, milk, eggs, and tea. Occasionally they supplement this 
diet with some American bacon, which is used in preference to Irish, as it 
contains more fat, and consequently, in their opinion, makes a better dish 
for a large family when boiled with cabbage. A county Galway Tenant Pur- 
chaser, whose old rent was considerably higher than his purchase annuity, 
told us that whereas his family formerly lived mainly on Indian meal and 
potatoes, he now milks two cows and uses all the produce for his family. He 
kills a pig once a year, and has a little of the bacon twice a week — on Sundays 
and Thursdays. The addition of some American bacon enables his family to 
have their bi-weekly meat dinner during the 12 months. His wife spins and 
weaves both frieze and a coarse flannel which keeps the household in clothing. 
Consequently very little has to be purchased outside, and what is got from 
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shopkeepers is largely paid for by eggs and fowls. Another purchaser on 
the same estate said, “ When I was a child we were brought up as people 
“ half-starved, now we live decently. Then we had to scrape together* every 
“ penny to pay the rent.” This improved state of affairs he had no hesitation 
in attributing to the purchase of his holding. “We are now,” he said, 
“ contented and satisfied and feel that we cannot better our position.” 

The houses and sanitary arrangements of Tenant Purchasers often do not 
exhibit as considerable an improvement as might be expected from the better 
circumstances of the occupiers. The manure heap is still in unpleasant 
proximity to the dwelling-place, and there is a want of neatness and no 
apparent effort to keep the buildings in good repair. When this state of 
things is inquired into it is usually found that the Tenant Purchaser is more 
intent on improving and increasing the productivity of his land than on 
adding to the comfort of his dwelling and the quality of his clothing. He 
will plainly tell you that all his energies have been devoted to getting as 
much as possible out of the soil. He knows there is now no danger that any 
economic change may result in a higher rent. He has been brought up among 
surroundings, and with a standard of residential comfort, that hitherto satis^ 
fied him, and he is in no hurry to alter and improve them. He prefers to 
strengthen his financial position in the first instance. Other improvements 
will come in season. This course of development is more especially noticeable 
among the fairly comfortable farmers of Leinster and Munster, on estates 
such as the Normanton in Kilkenny and the Egmont in Cork. Among the 
smaller and poorer purchasers of Connaught the improvement of the clothino- 
and food standards of the people goes hand in hand with that of the land, 
a process which is easily understood when we find how much room there was 
for betterment. 

On many of the western estates the keeping of cattle in the dwelling- 
houses was a common practice, but one which since purchase is rapidfy 
disappearing. On an estate, in a congested district of Galway which was 
sold to the tenants about ten years ago, separate accommodation is now being 
provided for cattle. This “ was the exception before purchase, now it is the 
rule.” On an estate in Sligo we could find only two holdings in which cattle 
are now kept in the dwelling-house, while before purchase there were several. 
When we remarked on the presence of a cow in the cabin in one case the 
owner — a man in very poor circumstances — said that it could not be avoided, 
that he had no means to build an out-office and continued “ Sure I couldn’t 
leave the poor animal out in the cold.” The snow covered rocks and bitter 
wind that prevailed at the time gave point to the observation. So also a 
purchaser on an estate in Galway said that she had to keep the cow in the 
house as she could not afford to erect an out-house, and if the animal died 
she would be ruined, a statement the truth of which we were able to verify 
by the example of her neighbours who lost their cattle and were reduced to 
extreme poverty, being unable to get capital to restock their farm. Occupiers 
so circumstanced are driven to the expedient of setting their land for grazing 
— a procedure generally destructive both to the holding and to its owners. 

In the last case referred to a remarkable fact was that the house in which 
the tenant and her cow lived was kept remarkably clean and tidy. Every 
part of the earthen floor outside the corner to which the cow was confined 
was carefully swept and the “ dresser ’’—the chief article of furniture im an 
Irish cabin — showed taste and neatness. This desire to keep the interior of 
the houses clean is very evident among many of the poorest purchasers, all of 
whom take pride in the possession of a dresser well stocked with variously 
patterned china. 

We inspected an estate in Mayo on which the house accommodation was 
formerly most inadequate. On the greater part of the estate not five per 
cent, of the purchasers had separate room for cattle or fowl — all had to be 
sheltered during the long and severe winters in the same dwelling-place as 
the family. Soon after Purchase the better-off occupiers began to erect 
separate houses for the stock, and as the money which had been borrowed 
from the bank to supply the one-fourth of the purchase money — the sale 
was under the Act of 1881 — was repaid, other purchasers followed the 
example. Recently the congested District Board made small grants — from 
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31. to 51.-— towards the cost of roofing new office houses with the result that 
50 to 60 ' per cent, of the occupiers hare now separate accommodation for 

*Whrae prior to purchase the tenants were sunk in debt and arrears, and 
began their new careers in a . practically submerged state, they have 
in many cases been unable to get their heads over water. On certain 
townlands in an otherwise prosperous estate in Leinster the purchasers seem 
to be in a condition of penury and, so far as the appearance of their nouses 
and land goes, of retrogression. On inquiry wo found that these people 
started in poverty and were never able to recover themselves. As soon as 
their children grow up they leave the locality apparent y disgusted with the 
conditions under which they would have to live were they to stay at home 
A few remain and seek work as labourers, but even as such they cannot get 
constant emplovment. Under these conditions, having no capital to work 
their farms, they let the grazing for amounts that gradually become smaller 
as the fertility of the soil decreases. It is only a matter of time until the 
voluntary or forced sale of their interests in the holdings takes place and the 
original purchaser disappears from view. 

Where this state of things exists, the sooner the insolvent occupier 
recognises the inevitable and disposes of his interest the better it is for 
himself as well as for the community at large. There seems to be something 
infectious in the proximity of an unprogressive, ummproving and broken- 
down farmer. Unless he is speedily weeded out, his less robust neighbours 
are apt to lose heart, and gradually follow his example. Thus we frequently- 
found quite a small community of more or less “ failures on portions of wnat 
was otherwise a well-to-do estate* The general tendency, however where 
a man is unable to make his farm pay, is to sell his interest and depart 
“This survival of the fittest,” says one. of our inspectors, “is a bye- 
product of the purchase system and hot its least important effect. ills 
radical cure can, however, only be applied where the breakdown of the 
purchaser is due to some personal defect or incapacity. It cannot be relied 
on where the conditions under which he started on his career as a purchase 
proprietor were such as to render his failure inevitable or even probable. 

Here we are obliged to regard an aspect of tile Land Purchase question 
of much importance. Putting aside cases of failure of purchasers owing to 
personal misfortune, we have to consider two classes of cases m which the 
occupiers are unprosperous without fault of their own. First, we have the 
case where the tenants purchased their holdings without adequate working 
capital Secondly, where the holdings purchased are uneconomic m 
character and cannot be profitably worked as going concerns. In both 
these cases the purchasers are likely to succumb sooner or later and their 
holdings cannot be regarded as a satisfactory security for the annuities charged 


on them. 

First dealing with purchasers who bought without sufficient capital, we find 
that their subsequent history is unsatisfactory as a general rule. They 
struggle along, often with persistency, and working hard, but seldom with 
much success. Their land, owing to inadequate treatment, diminishes m 
value, and they finally lose heart and hope. 

We may define an “ uneconomic holding ” as one which iB of a size and 
character insufficient to enable it to he worked profitably by an occupier 
without other aids to subsistence. The sale of holdings of this character 
presents many features of risk to the State which advances the money, as 
well as to the community. They may be vested m the tenants without loss 
as long as the purchasers have some other employment out of which they 
can live and pay their instalments. Thus, where they are migratory 
labourers, as on the Berridge Estate in Galway, they manage to pay then- 
way and even improve their holdings, as also is the case where individual 
purchasers are really labourers, and earn wages by working for the 
neighbouring large farmers. Where, however, this outside employment is 
uncertain or intermittent, and the purchaser is largely dependent for his 


* A Tenant Purchaser said to us in Kilkenny, “ one mangy, sheep would destroy the flock, and 
the sooner it is sold the better.” 
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support on his holding, the result is different. In such a case the land is 
insufficient, either in size or quality, to support the family and to meet the 
necessary charges. Then failure is certain, and it is melancholy to note the 
gradual deterioration of the holding, its soil, its houses, and its occupiers. 
Where the entire estate consists of uneconomic holdings the case is still 
worse. There is no purchaser who can aid his submerged neighbour. All 
are in the same position. All are equally impoverished. They lose hope and 
self-respect, become sunk in squalor and idleness, and are worse off than 
their neighbours under the non-purchase system. 

A certain estate in a north-western part of the country is one of the 
exceptions to the general rule, that Land Purchase has benefited the 
occupiers. The estate is situated in a backward locality among the 
mountains. The area sold was about 5,000 acres, the Government 
valuation 655 1 ., the annual rental 704/., and the amount advanced 
10,246Z., equivalent to 14 ‘6 years’ purchase of the rents, which were 
judicially fixed for a first term. The sales took place in 1888 and 1889. 
“ It cannot be said,” reports our Inspector, “ that purchase has improved the 
“ condition of these tenants. At the time of the sale most of them owed 
“ large arrears, and although this burden was removed and the annual 
“ payments considerably reduced, the want of capital has kept them down 
“ ever since. On one or two holdings, where the occupiers appear to have 
“ attained to a certain degree of prosperity, fairly large tracts have been 
“ reclaimed since purchase. But these are exceptional cases, the occupiers 

“ generally being content with bare subsistence, and evincing very little 

“ desire to rise above their present miserable surroundings. The soil is of a 
“ very inferior quality, and owing to the elevation wili only yield profitably 

“ in dry, warm seasons. On the whole the buildings are of a very poor 

“ description. In one townland three or four of the Tenant Purchasers 
“ inhabit miserable dwellings with tumbled-down roofs, through which the 
“ rain and snow pour down upon the floors. The condition of these poor 
“ people, with their little families of starved-] ooking and ill-clad children, is 
“ pitiable in the extreme.” 

W e visited an estate in the south which is somewhat similarly circumstanced. 
It comprises over 100 holdings close to but not in the congested districts. 
The soil is of an inferior quality, and the occupiers are too poor to make any 
useful improvements. “ Taking them generally,” says our Inspector, “ I have 
“ seldom seen on any estate buildings of a more inferior or cheerless class, 
“ some of them being of a most wretched character, unfit for human 
“ habitation. Unless they get some assistance, there is little hope that the 

“ tenants on very small poor holdings will ever be in a position to have 

“ comfortable or habitable dwellings. As well as I can learn, previous to 
“ purchase the tenants were heavily in arrear as regards their rents and also 
“ were in debt to merchants. When inquiring into their condition their 
“ general reply was, ‘ Only for the purchase we would not be here to meet 

“ : you.’ In several cases the tenants have increased their stock. I have 

“ also met many cases where the tenants have no stock and pay their 
“ instalments by letting the land for grazing, but I usually found that the 
“ tenants were in impoverished circumstances previous ta purchase. I found 

that four holdings had been sold by the Land Commission. Two were 
“ bought by the (landlord) vendor, and in another case the instalments due 
“ were paid by a relative.” 

The sale of an uneconomic holding or estate at practically any price and 
whether in Ulster, Leinster, Munster, or Connaught, will be made with much 
risk to the State and without doing any real benefit to the community. Estates 
largely comprised of such holdings, in no matter what part of Ireland they 
may be, can only be safely dealt with by exceptional methods or under 
specially -framed schemes, such, for example, as those which have been 
adopted by the Congested Districts Board for the settlement of estates which 
they have acquired. It may indeed be desirable where an estate largely 
composed of tenants in poverty-stricken circumstances and without sufficient 
working capital is submitted for sale, that the Land Commission, or whatever 
tribunal is entrusted with the duty, should either be able to recommend that 
the further proceedings should be transferred to the Congested Districts Board, 
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or that power should be given to deal with the matter on lines similar to 
those now adopted by that Board. It may be added that a system of selling 
all the holdings on an estate under the same scale is responsible for the 
failure of the poorer occupiers in many cases. 

The General Effect of the Land Purchase System on the Character 
and Well-being of the Purchasers of Large and Small Holdings 
respectively. 

In making our inquiries we endeavoured to compare the effects of the 
purchase system on the occupiers of holdings valued over and under 15Z. 
respectively. We found it impossible, however, to draw any clear line of 
distinction between purchasers on the basis of valuation, but were able to 
come to some conclusions as to the results on small as compared with large 
holdings. 

It seems clear that, taking Ireland as a whole, the class of purchaser who 
has most benefited is the man who has a holding of such a size and 
character as will fully employ the energies of the occupier and his family 
without having to call in outside labour. A holding that js too small or of 
such a nature as not to give full employment to the family is “ uneconomic, 
and unless the occupier has some other means of supplementing his income, 
keeps him in poverty. On the other hand a holding that can only be worked 
by the aid of paid labour under existing circumstances does not yield much 
profit and we found that the occupiers of such farms everywhere complain of 
the cost and difficulty of obtaining labourers. Such complaints we found to 
be almost universal in Ulster, where tillage is largely a necessity, owing to the 
nature of the soil. In Londonderry farms that sell at a price of from say, 8 OL 
to 150Z. are most sought after, as they can be easily worked by the purchaser s 
familv. On a large estate in Down the farmers who are. doing best are those 
who hold about 40 acres (Cunningham measure) and keep three horses, and 
have two sons to help them. 

On many estates in Ulster as well as in the centre and south of Ireland we 
found that there is a prevailing tendency to give up tillage as much as possible 
and keep the land in grass. This method of procedure enables a com- 
paratively large holding to be worked with a small amount of outside labour, 
and where the nature of the Soil permits it to be done, it greatly eases the 
path of the occupier. In all parts of Ireland there are, however, holdings 
which require a certain amount of manual work, and. on these the pinch 
of the labour question is keenly felt. “ Ail the money is in the mountains, , 
said a bank manager in Kilkenny, thus expressing the prevailing belief that 
the men who can supply their own labour are the best off. 

In all the provinces we also found that where the. small holders of 
economically sized holdings are prosperous they make more improvements 
than their larger neighbours. 


The Labour Question as it affects Land Purchase. 

Universal. complaints were made to us in all parts of Ireland that the cost 
- of outside labour is now so great that it seriously menaces the position of 
farmers who have to rely on it. Not alone has the wages of labour risen but 
its efficiency has, it is said,, decreased. Old farmers repeatedly asserted that 
the rise in ’the wages and food required by present day labourers and the 
decrease in their capacity for work made it easier to pay the high rents of 
former days than the reduced ones of the present time. 

“Forty years ago,” said an old farmer in Waterford, “ the wages of the 
servant boy. was 3 1. to 3Z. 10s., and his food was oatmeal porridge and milk 
with whatever else you liked to give him. Now the wages amounts to 9 1 to 
9Z. 15s. and the food must be as good, often better than that of the family. 
On a typical estate in Kilkenny the purchasers said that the cost of labour 
• has doubled in the last 15 years and yet the quality has decreased in an 
i averse ratio. “I’d rather the remains of an old man than the best young 
labourer in the parish” said one of the purchasers* . 
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On a large estate in Fermanagh. practically no agricultural improvements • 
are now made owing' to the difficulty of getting labour except where members 
01 the family can work. The people sav that the reduction' in the annual 
payments from purchase is more than counterbalanced by the extra cost of 
labour. Wages, we were told on an estate in Monaghan, have within the last 
15 years risen 50 per cent. 

On an estate in Wexford the purchasers said that the great increase in 
wmges and the improved standard of living of the labourer were a weightier 
factor against profitable tillage farming than even the fall in the price of 
produce, while it was in many instances a complete bar to the making of 
improvements such as drainage. 

There was undoubtedly ample room for an improvement in the living of 
agricultural labourers in Ireland, but farmers who were accustomed to base 
their calculations of profit on a lower standard both of wages and of food are' 
now much alarmed by the changed conditions. The decrease in the efficiency 
of labour seems to be due to the emigration of the fittest among the working 
class either to other countries or into some neighbouring centre of employment 
as happens in the counties of Down, Armagh, and Antrim, where the most 
capable labourers are drawn away from the farms to the eity of Belfast. 


Increase in Rates and Taxes. 

The rates and taxes are also much complained of by purchasers. Many 
of them said to us that the local rates' are now a rent in themselves, 
frequently the inequalities in the valuation of the land make the rates press 
hardly on small and poor tillage and bog holdings. The people, however, 
admit that the rise in rates in many oases cannot be avoided— that many 
public needs such as the opening up of new roads had to be undertaken by 
the recently estaolished local bodies. In some cases in the south of Ireland 
the farmers complain that the influence of the labourers causes an increase in 
local expenditure and a consequent rise in rates, even taking into account 
the benefits of the agricultural grant. The labourers’ vote is in such cases 
usually stronger than the farmers, whose tendency is now almost universally 
m the direction of economy in local administration. 


Miscellaneous Matters connected with Land Purchase. 

Certain matters, in addition to those which I have here dealt with, arise 
ror consideration as a result of our Inquiry into the result of land purchase 
Ihese are : — 

How tenant purchasers regard the State annuity system. 

The necessity of having a periodical inspection of purchased holdings. 

The desirability of maintaining a State control over such holdings, so as 
to prevent excessive indebtedness and degeneration among the occupiers. 
The need of capital for the proper working of their farms, and the 
desirability of enabling them to raise loans on easy terms. 

The management of turbary after purchase. 

The treatment and destruction of timber. 


How Tenant Purchasers regard the State Annuity System. 

Veiy little objection was made to the system, which requires the punctual 
payment of Government instalments. Here and there a purchaser complained 
that he must pay on the moment, and had to sell cattle at an inconvenient 
period ; that under the landlord system the tenants would have got time • 
but even such persons admitted that they far preferred the Government as a 
landlord. The smaller purchasers in the West of Ireland make no 
objections with respect of their annuity payments. Most of them bought at 
low rates, and their annual instalments are often very considerably lesiT than 
the rents they were paying 30 years ago. They accordingly have now to sell 
a much smaller proportion of their produce to pay the annuity* than formerly 
to meet the rent. Consequently the fluctuations in the prices of agricultural 
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produce do not as much affect them as before. A considerable portion of 
their dealing is carried on by a system of barter measured by money values. 
Thus their eggs and fowl are usually disposed of to local shopkeepers, who 
credit them with the value at the market rates, and supply them with goods 
—tea sugar, and clothing— in return. Payments made for other purposes 
for local rates, turbary, or manures, as the case may be_ are much mo e 
frequently complained^ of than the Government annuities. The general 
contentment expressed with respect to the payment of these annuities is 
undoubtedly based on the moderate amount at which they stand as °ompared 
with the former rents. Most of these rents had been reduced considerably 
before purchase, and the annuity was calculated on a P n ^ “ | a ™ h * 
further substantial abatement. Under the Irish Church Act, 1869, the 
Church Temporalities Commissioners could sell for cash, or on getting one- 
fourth in cash they could leave the balance out on a mortgage of the holding 
to bo repaid by 64 half-yearly instalments. The tenants on a case which 
came under ou/notice* raised the cash portion of their purchase money by 
selling the stock off their farms, and thus, having left themselves without 
working capital, soon “ broke.” The majority had to sell their farms at low 
rates and emigrate to Australia. Those who purchased from them subse- 
quently got annuities reduced under the Act of 1885 (section 23) and 
subsequent Acts, and are now doing fairly well, with the exception of two, 
who, we were told, paid too much for their farms to the departing 

The necessity for punctual payment of annuities is, as I have said, seldom 
objected 'to. The people treasure their receivable orders with great care, and 
are always ready to produce them to settle any matter m doubt as to their 
payments. They prefer the receivable-order system to personal payment. 
They seem to derive considerable satisfaction from having got nd of the old 
“rentdays.” “ I am very contented now, said a small Tenant Purchaser n 
Connaught, “and I have had plenty of experience of bad landlords. You 
“ always had someone to please— some agent, or bailiff, or rent Warner to 
“ trouble you-and you often had your hand behind your back to give them 
“ something for themselves.” „ , 

In many districts the people had no complaint to make of the old la lulords, 
but they said that they were persecuted by middlemen. ‘ I am glad that l am 
“ under the Government,” said a Tenant Purchaser lu Kilkenny, for we had 
no living out of the middle landlords-we were starved under them. I am 
“ working my farm double better now than before I bought, for I am no. 

“ afraid of anyone. I wish the Government had it all ; that s what would be 
“ good for the country.” 

Even where the landlord had the best possible reputation and m many 
instances the people could not have spoken more highly than they dll of the 
good qualities of their former landlord, the tenant purchasers express 
themselves much pleased at having been enabled to buy their holdings. In 
the case of one estate in Galway where the landlord was described as the 
“ most cor soling man that the Lord ever put on earth ; he was too good to 
“ live” the purchasers were very glad of having come under the new 
conditions. They now have no uncertainty as to the future, lormerly an 
excellent landlord might be succeeded by one less satisfactory. I he circum- 
stances of a good landlord might not always enable him to continue to be 
as benevolent as he might wish. “ No landlords ever came over us who are 
“ as easily paid as the Government,” said a Tenant Purchaser to me. The 
element of certainty as to the future and the impossibility of having their 
o re nt as they still call their annuities— ever raised have given a feeling ot 
security that has made them contented even where living in comparative 

P °Itfs y Ught that wo should call attention to the almost invariable courtesy 
shown to us by the Tenant Purchasers whom we visited m the course of our 
e inquiries Very rarely was any suspicion exhibited as to our motives, and the 
fullest information was given to us even when making what might have been 
regarded as unpleasantly searching and even impertinent inquiries into the 
circumstances and modes of life of the people. This courtesy and good 
feeling was perhaps especially manifested by the smaller and poorer occupiers 
in the°west and south of Ireland. There was in this no spirit of cringing or 

* In Co. Kilkenny. 
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meanness. Both men and women expressed themselves pleased and gratified 
that a great public Department should wish to learn how they were doing, 
and that its activities were not solely devoted to an- effort to secure the 
prompt, payment of purchase anuuities. 

As an example of this spirit I may quote from a few Reports. Of the 
purchasers on an estate in Cork our Inspector says : — “ It was an agreeable 
“ surprise to find how pleased the occupiers in general were to see that they 
“ were not entirely forgotten by the powers that be. They facilitated the 
“ Inquiry in every way, and seemed only too pleased to give any information 
“ possible.” On an estate in Roscommon “ the occupiers gave information most 
“ cheerfully, and seemed to take a pride in pointing out their improvements.” 
In his Report on an estate near Athlone the Inspector says : — “ If one can 
“ judge by the welcome extended to me anyone visiting them on behalf of 
“ the Government would be very well received.” The purchasers on an estate 
in Longford “ seemed to hail the visit of a ‘ Government man ’ with delight. 

“ In fact, it was very hard to get away from them when once one got into 
fe conversation.” 

We find that the political unrest whicli frequently prevailed among 
occupiers before they had become purchasers, and which was due to agrarian 
conditions, has become quiescent, and their intellectual activities are now 
mainly turned to operations which they think will directly and immediately 
tend to improve their material circumstances and their general environment. 
We received a remarkable letter from a leading local solicitor, describing the 
extraordinary change that has come over the spirit and character of the people 
since purchase in a Midland county. From having been among the most 
turbulent and restless in Ireland they have become the most law-abiding, 
industrious, and contented. 

Desirability of having a Periodical Inspection of Pdrchased Holdings. 

We were in the course of our inspection greatly impressed by the 
gratification exhibited by the tenant purchasers at our visits. Frequently 
they expressed surprise that “ the Government ” had never come to see them 
since they had bought their farms ; several of them wished for information on 
a variety of matters in connection with the working of their holdings from 
some trustworthy person. They did not know where to go for such informa- 
tion and said that if one connected with the State visited them from time to 
time it would be a great assistance in a variety of ways. They were pleased 
by the mere fact that a Government official should come and talk to them 
sympathetically, show an interest in how they were getting on, and give 
advice on various small matters which to them meant much. Thus, in many 
cases small tenants were anxious to get money on loan from the Board ol 
Works for the carrying out of various improvements on their holdings, but 
they did not know how to go about the matter or under what conditions loans 
are given. 

Purchasers seem to be little inclined to spend money in doubtful litigation 
and hesitate before they approach a professional man with a view to 
commencing legal proceedings?. What they mainly desire is that they should 
have an opportunity of consulting with an unprejudiced person connected 
with the Government, who would take the trouble of listening to their story 
and advise them as to further action. 

A periodic inspection of holdings is desirable for the security of the State 
as well as for the well-being of the locality. Unless an occasional exami- 
nation of the purchased holdings is made, waste and deterioration are likely 
to take place. Bogs will be cut too low, and left irreclaimable. River 
courses and arterial drains will, as we have seen, be allowed to fill up, so as 
to diminish the value of the land in the locality, it being nobody’s business 
to see that the necessary works are maintained. Thus, on a large estate 
in Monaghan, turbary being very scarce, the tenant purchasers in many places 
have destroyed good meadow land by cutting it away to make turf. “ In 
“ such cases,” says our Inspector, “ it may be stated that without exception 
“ persistent and deliberate waste is being carried on. The salutary control 
“ exercised in former years by the system of estate management being now 
“ removed, there is no local power capable of restraining these practices.” 
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In Ilis report on a poorly-circumstanced estate in Kerry, Our Inspector sayg 
that periodic inspections of estates of that class would be most useful, as it 
would provide the purchasers with expert advice on many matters, and be the 
means of settling many disputes. It would also insure that maintenance 
works, such as embankments, are kept in proper repair. As an instance, on 
this estate, a certain townland is protected by a sea embankment, nearly two 
miles in length. The highest point of the land above low- water is only 21 feet. 
Jf the embankment failed, the townland would be practically submerged. This 
embankment is to be maintained, it is said, by the vendor, and it is evident 
how important it is that the works should be kept in a secure condition. 

On an estate in Antrim there is a large tract of spent bog. Some of the 
tenant purchasers who hold allotments are opening drains for the purpose of 
making mud turf, and are thereby] committing waste, rendering the place 
incapable of subsequent reclamation. This practice now goes on unchecked, 
and is very injurious to the district. Similarly on an estate in Derry many 
of the mountain occupiers are cutting away the soil to the rock to make turf, 
and are destroying all chance of future grazing. 

As I have before pointed out when discussing the subject of subletting and 
subdivision, a careful and periodical inspection is absolutely necessary if such 
practices are to be restrained. Their very illegality, having regard to the 
statutory conditions that bind tenant purchasers, makes it difficult to discover 
and consequently prevent them. There may be, indeed often are, cases where 
it would be greatly for the advantage of the occupiers if a rearrangement of 
their respective holdings were made, if outlying and detached portions were 
exchanged or transferred, by purchase or otherwise, from the holding to 
which they belong to some adjacent farm with which they could be more 
easily and economically worked. Such arrangements, of course, are now 
permissible with the consent of the Land Commission, but seldom take place, 
as the occupiers are not sure of their position and have no one to consult 
with who could advise both them and the Land Commission and instruct them 
as to the proper course of action which they should pursue to effect the 
necessary changes. 

The visits of Government Inspectors from time to time would do much to 
prevent the undue cutting of timber, and would if judiciously carried out 
encourage and promote the planting of trees for purposes of shelter and 
ornament. Much damage is done from ignorance and in privacy which 
would not take place were a person clothed with a certain authority occa- 
sionally to come around and view, advise, and admonish. Such inspection to 
have good results should be carried out carefully and sympathetically — more 
as the visit of a friend and adviser than of a person in authority. 

Desirability of maintaining a control by the State over Purchase Holdings 
so as to prevent Excessive Indebtedness and Degeneration among 
Occupiers. 

Although, speaking generally, we find that the effect of State-aided laud 
purchase is most beneficial to the occupiers of Irish land, certain estates 
came under our notice the conditions and tendency of which raise some 
important considerations that cannot be passed by. We find that widely 
scattered over the country are groups of purchasers who have little, if at all, 
improved their material condition by becoming owners of their holdings, 
who are living in poverty, without hope for the future or incentive to 
improve. They will tell you that but for purchase they would not be there 
at all, and to that extent it has been an advantage to them, but it has not 
: raised their material or moral condition, or benefited the country at large, 
and State- aided purchase has no raison d'etre if it cannot show some such 
result. The explanation of this want of success is probably to be found in 
the hopeless and sunken circumstances of the tenants at and before purchase. 
A long course of poverty, and struggle, and misery weakened and demoralised 
them. They started on their career as proprietors without money and without 
encouragement. They made little effort to struggle with adversity, and now 
they have often even lost the desire to improve their circumstances. The 
existence of such communities suggests the necessity for the continued and 
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helpful control of some suitable and specially-organised State Department 
which will look into their circumstanees, advise and assist where desirable, 
and do all that is possible to prevent them from becoming or remaining an 
injury and sore to the country at large. 

We have here opened up to us matters that perhaps cannot be more than 
hinted at or indicated in a report such as this, but which must arise in any 
inquiry into the effects of State-aided Land Purchase ; but speaking for myself, 
it occurs to me that if the transfer of the land of the country from owners 
to occupiers is to be carried out by such means, the State cannot divest itself 
of all responsibility for the results. It canuot stand by and allow groups of 
petty proprietors to struggle along and sink or swim, a prey to preventable 
economic or social catastrophes. ¥or its , own security so long as the 
purchasers are liable for the repayment of their State annuities, the Govern- 
ment is bound to see that nothing is done that will endanger that security. 
At present the only conditions imposed, is that against subdivision, subletting 
and bankruptcy. If land purchase is to be ; largely extended it is advisable 
that further conditions be provided that will limit the power of charging 
and mortgaging holdings in a manner that is injurious to the occupier 
and to the general community. It benefits no one except the money-lender 
that unrestricted power should be given to occupiers to raise money on 
the security of their holdings. The experience of other countries — an 
experience which we cannot neglect — shows that the real danger in a system 
of peasant proprietary is that of over-debtedness, which must prove a dangerous 
obstacle to prosperity. Where the proprietors are absolute owners of their 
holdings it is very difficult if not impossible to impose any efficient check 
on borrowing. Where the State has an effective control, as is possible 
under the Irish Land Purchase system, it is very desirable that it should be 
exercised. . On an estate in Ulster, we found in many cases when tenant 
purchasers sell their interests, the holdings are bought by men who have 
no capital, and who have to borrow the money to pay the price and to stock 
the lands. We are not surprised to learn that the general credit and 
solvency of the purchasers on this estate have not improved since purchase. 
“ There is,” says our Inspector, “ too much money borrowed in the district 
“ and this largely militates against the progress of the people. In one 
“ place it is the opinion of those acquainted with the facts that fullv 
“ one third of the occupiers have money borrowed from loan banks or 
‘‘ money-lenders, while in another district it is supposed that two-thirds 
“ are indebted to banks or lenders.” The purchasers on a part of a 
considerable estate in the neighbourhood are also said to be largely in the 
hands of “ Jews and money-lenders.” Even on that estate the more prosperous 
and solvent purchasers have borrowed very large sums since they became 
proprietors under the Land Acts. As I have elsewhere pointed out, one firm of 
solicitors alone lent among them during the last 1 5 years upwards of 35,000Z. on 
the security of their holdings for the purpose of providing fortunes for daughters, 
putting sons to professions, paying off legacies and similar purposes. It does 
not require much prevision to realise the eventual result of this practice. 
Because money can be easily raised now on unencumbered interests and at 
low rates the purchasers will gradually get accustomed to borrowing. With 
each loan their liabilities will become. more onerous and their necessities 
greater. They will raise future loans at higher rates and in the 6nd will be 
the owners but in name of the holdings which they were enabled to purchase 
on such favourable terms by the aid of State, credit. As time goes on there 
will be a natural tendency to an increase in the burdens of the tenant 
purchasers. The high prices paid for purchaser's interests are, it may'fairly 
. be inferred, and indeed in many instances are known to be, largely provided 
by borrowing or by a mortgage of the holding. And there is another and 
, more potent cause which is inevitably tending in the same direction. By the 
provisions of the Local Registration of Title Act, 189.1 , :i: all lands sold under 
the Land Purchase Acts in the event of the purchaser dying intestate devolve 
on his personal representatives instead of going to the heir-at-law. The neces- 
sary effect of this provision will be in process of time to place on the person 
who ultimately succeeds to a farm on an intestacy considerable burdens by 
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way of charges for the other persons entitled to a distnbutive share. A 
similar result may be expected to happen where the purchaser makes a, will 
as there are sure to be charges in favour of the children who get no land. 
As vet sufficient time has not elapsed for burdens of such a nature to become 
evident, but there can be little doubt that the next and future generations 
of purchase occupiers will be heavily weighted by charges so created. 

On an estate in Down subletting and subdivision have diminished, the 
purchasers having quite a lively dread of doing anything that might “ weaken 
their lease* 5 as they express it. 

Over a great part of Ireland, as I have pointed out, the trade of the “ Gom- 
been 55 man or money-lender has languished of late years, and the purchasers 
show no inclination to borrow more than their holdings will bear. We have 
accordingly to report that up to the present the effect of land purchase has 
been excellent in this respect. On a large number of estates, however, we 
found that the occupiers complain of want of working capital, and express a 
strono- desire to obtain it on reasonable terms. There is undoubtedly a danger 
that unless an easy and satisfactory method be adopted of supplying capital 
a system of borrowing and mortgaging is likely to spring up that will entail 
all the disadvantages that so frequently attach themselves to peasant 
proprietary systems. As the purchasers acquire larger interests m their 
holdings, as unrest, agitation, and the accompanying difficulty of recovering 
debts secured on land die out, it is almost certain that the money-lender in 
one form or another will again appear and gradually spread over the 


country. 

The tenant purchasers on an estate in Monaghan told us that they welcomed 
the decennial reduction in their instalments not alone because of the present 
benefit but also because of the lengthening of the period during which the 
holdings would be subject to State annuities, considering that it would be 
a wholesome thing for their descendants not to he entirely free from burdens. 
These purchasers evidently consider that the control resulting from the con- 
tinuance of obligations to the State may have a useful educative influence. 

So on an estate in Longford the vast majority of purchasers,, as elsewhere, 
told us that they prefer the “ long term ” to the “ short term, and it is the 
general belief that a state of “ no rent ” would be bad for the country. 

For these reasons, to stop sub-leiting and .sub-division, to prevent indebted- 
ness and mortgaging, to diminish idleness and lethargy, it will be well to adopt 
some means by which the control of the community at large, as represented 
bv the State, will be effectively continued not alone during the currency of 
the loan annuities but even after they have ceased to he payable. Purchasers 
cannot object, where by State aid they are able to acquire valuable interests 
with a large borrowing capacity, if they are placed under reasonable 
conditions which will prevent them from endangering the solvency of their 
holdings by excessive borrowing, charging, and mortgaging. 


Scarcity of Capital among Tenant Purchasers and Desirability of Enabling 
them to Raise Loans on Easy Terms. 

On a large number of estates we found ihat. the purchasers are greatly 
hampered by the absence of working capital, and that they are frequently 
prevented from making desirable improvements from this cause. Such is 
especially the case among the small holders in the west of Ireland, who can 
just manage to make ends meet at the close of the year, but have nothing over 
to use as capital. Many of them get considerable sums from their relatives 
in America, or by working as migratory labourers m England, but such help 
is dually required for the maintenance of their families. We were frequently 
told by small purchasers— men whose annuities did not exceed 101. a year— 
that it would he a great boon to them if they could borrow on fair terms 
small sums of 5Z., 10/., or up to 201. with which to make improvements that 
would add much to the productive capacity of their farms. These people do 
not wish to incur liabilities greater than they see their way to meet. They 
often told us that a Board of Works loan for the imprpvement of land or 
houses is beyond their means, as the annuity would fwarnp them, or the 
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amount they would have to borrow would be too large for a farm of the size 
which they occupy. These western peasants who are thus impeded by want of 
capital are of two classes : — 

(1.) Those whose credit is sufficient to enable them to borrow money from 
the Local Joint Stock Banks or other lenders, and (2) those who 
are too poor to get capital by such means. 

The first class now as a rule raise such money as they may require to 
stock their lands or effect absolutely necessary improvements by loans 
on bills from the local Joint Stock Banks. These banks of late years 
seem to have ousted the “ Gombeen man ” whose rates of interest they, 
however, often adopt. The obtaining of a loan from a bank is no light 
undertaking for a struggling farmer. The interest charged for small sums 
frequently amounts to 10 per cent. To get this sum, the borrower has to 
bring in with him a couple of sureties, whose day’s expenses he has to pay 
including an adequate amount of refreshments. By the time he has obtained 
a renewal of his bill, to do which he has again to bring in the sureties with 
all the concomitant expenditure, the cost of the loan to him often amounts 
to 20, 30, and even 40 per cent, of the sum originally borrowed. 

The second class of would-be borrowers — those who are in too bad 
circumstances to get capital by the surety system — “ the poor-poor” to adopt 
the term used by one of them, a woman in County Galway — are in a practically 
hopeless position. They perhaps started on their career as purchasers with 
some stock, the turnover of which enabled them to live though not to thrive. 
By some fatality to these animals or some similar misadventure they are 
left with nothing but the bare land. If they could borrow enough to get 
new stock, probably a year or two would see them on their feet again, 
but without this their only course is to let their lands for the season to 
some more prosperous neighbour. This is the beginning of the end. 
Such a method of treatment rapidly deteriorates the land, and each season 
the occupier gets for it a smaller grazing or conacre rent. Wherever we 
found a tenant purchaser doing badly this was the usual history, of the case. 
Had he been able to get some capital to restock his land in the majority of 
instances his ruin would have been averted. But to a farmer in such 
a position the ordinary means of borrowing money are not available. He 
can only get it, if at all, at rates so high and under conditions so onerous as 
to take away all hope of ultimate recovery. 

Mr. H. de F. Montgomery in his Report on Co-operative Agricultural Credit 
in Germany and Switzerland issued recently by the Department of Agriculture 
sa y S “ The backward state Of Irish farming is due as much to the want of 
“ capital as to want of knowledge. If adequate capital is to be applied 
“ to Irish land, it must in most cases be other people’s capital handled by 
“ the present occupier. But owing to foreign competition and other causes, 

farming is now a depressed industry— that is, a business in which the 
“ margin of profit is small. That being so, working with borrowed money 
“ only hasten the ruin of the farmer, unless he can obtain it at a rate of 
“ interest below that represented by his margin of profit, or in connection 
“ with other facilities tending to increase his margin of profit, or both.” As 
we have seen the rate of interest charged by joint stock banks for loans to 
small Irish farmers is exceedingly high — often upwards of 10 per cent. 
Then the period for which the loans are made is too short, having regard to the 
use made of them by farmers, and various renewals, with all the concomitant 
expenses, are necessary. Again, the system for repayment is inflexible and 
inconvenient, the borrower getting no adequate facilities which will enable 
him to pay the loan back by convenient instalments. 

If the system of purchase by State aid is to be a success in Ireland, some 
method should be devised for supplying the small purchasers with capital 
on easy terms. This is done in Germany and Switzerland by means of 
agricultural co-operative banks and in those countries is a proved success. 
The effort now being made by the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society 
working with assistance from the Department of Agriculture to establish 
small co-operative land banks all over Ireland points the way to the solution 
of the difficulty, but up to the present the road is indicated rather than 
trodden so far as the bringing of capital to the Tenant Purchasers whom we 
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have had an opportunity of interviewing in the course of our inquiry is being 
effected. This is a work that cannot be hurried along with great speed, and, 
having regard to the energy with which the business of organisation is being 
undertaken, a few years will probably show a considerable improvement in 
the position of small occupiers in getting capital for working their lands at 
moderate rates and in a convenient manner. 

When dealing with this subject I may also call attention to the discourage- 
ment of thrift among farmers in this country owing to the inadequate interest 
paid on deposits by the joint stock banks. The rate usually paid on deposits 
is 1 to U- per cent., while on loans from 5 to 10 per cent, is charged. In 
Germany where the rate of interest on money is higher than in the British 
Isles, there are now, according to Mr. Montgomery, nearly a million farmers 
who, as members of co-operative agricultural banks, are in a position to 
obtain 3| to 3f per cent, interest on any savings or on any money they do 
not require for use, even for the shortest periods, while they cau borrow any 
sum for which they can give reasonable security (often the security of a 
well-known good character is sufficient) at from 4 to 4^ per cent, interest for 
periods up to two or three years. For longer periods they can, at insignificant 
cost, obtain money on mortgage at 4 or 4^ per cent., or 4^ per cent, inclusive 
of i per cent, sinking fund for gradual redemption. “ When,” says Mr. 
Montgomery, “ the margin of profit in business is as small as it now is in 
“ farming, the difference of 1 or 2 per cent., or even of \ or £ per cent., on 
“ borrowed capital where borrowed capital is absolutely necessary to develop 
“ the resources of the business, is a matter of vital importance.” 

The large difference between the interest paid for money deposited with 
Irish bankers and charged by them for loans is inexplicable, having regard 
to the experience of Germany and other countries, except on the theory of 
uneconomic management. It cannot be explained on the ground that the 
Irish borrower is an uncertain and bad payer. As a bank manager of great 
experience in several parts of the country informed one of our Inspectors 
“ the experience of bankers all through the land agitation was that they 
“ found farmers honest as a class and anxious to pay what; they owed.” 

The Turbary Question under the Land Purchase System. 

There is no question of more importance to the great majority of tenant 
purchasers than that of Turbary. An ample supply of fuel is of consequence 
to everybody, but to the small occupier in Ireland it is vital, and on it the 
prosperity of many districts is absolutely dependent. On the sale of estates 
under the Purchase Act turbary has been dealt with in a variety of ways, 
which may be classified as follows : — 

(1) Turbary reserved by the owner at the sale, and either still managed by 

him or sold to one person, who lets the bog to the neighbouring 
occupiers. We found examples of this method on certain estates 
in Antrim and Kildare. 

(2) Turbary vested in trustees, to be managed by them in the interest of 

the purchasers. This was the arrangement on estates in Fermanagh, 
Londonderry, Kildare, and Roscommon. 

(3) Turbary conveyed to the tenant purchasers in common, each having a 

right to the free use of the turf, without definition or limitation. 
This was done with the turbary on an estate in Donegal. 

(4) Turbary, previously in possession of the landlord, allotted to each 

purchaser in proportion to the rent or area of his holding. This 
was the method adopted on an estate in Tyrone. 

(5) Turbary left as it was before sale — each occupier allowed to cut on his 

old bank, which, however, was not conveyed to him — with no 
supervision or interference whatsoever. This appears to have been 
done on a large estate in Monaghan. 

(6) Turbary rights as before over the holdings of neighbouring occupiers. 

(7) Turbary attached to the holdings of the purchasers. 

None of these methods of dealing with turbary seems to have been quite 
satisfactory. On an Ulster estate, on which the owner reserved the bogs, we 
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xound that maDy tenants refused to purchase on the ground that they would 
have to give up their rights to turbary. Where the turbary has been vested 
m trustees, to be managed on behalf of the purchasers, the main difficulty is to 
get satisfactory trustees, who will take trouble and devote their time to the 
matter. The management generally falls on the shoulders of one person, who 
cannot give all the time necessary to a very difficult, arduous, and thankless 
work. Sometimes the trustees are selected from the purchasers themselves, 
but that does not allay dissatisfaction with their management. Wffiere the 
turbary is held in common there are sure to be difficulties arising from the 
tendency of occupiers to shift about and cut where they please, unrestrained 
h J an y control that will prevent one man from having more than his proper 
share. 

Where the bog is distributed among the purchasers, in proportion either to 
their areas or to their rents, the natural objection is made that the man with 
10 acres requires nearly as much “ firing ” as the man with 100, and yet one 
gets a greatly larger proportion than the other. The result is that the small 
man, who really has the most need of cheap turf, soon exhausts his supply, 
and has to purchase, often at high rates, from his larger neighbour, who had 
allotted to him far more than he can use for himself. 

When the bog is allowed to remain as it was before purchase, not being 
conveyed to the purchasers, and no supervision is exercised, it is likely to be 
cut so low as to leave the ground a mere swamp, unfit for subsequent 
reclamation. 

The right of turbary over the lands of others is one of the most fruitful 
sources of litigation and trouble among the small occupiers in all parts of 
Ireland, as there is no supervision by any authority that can settle disputes 
between the opposing interests. 

Where the turf is on the holdings in small plots, as it sometimes is between 
the hollows of the hills, or at the ends of the farms, unless some method of 
periodical inspection is adopted, injury to the cut-a-way is likelv to take 
place, especially on estates where the supply is limited. 

Having regard to these considerations, it will appear that to satisfactorily 
deal with the turbary question some authoritative control should be exercised 
by an outside body, such as the District or County Councils, or a Central 
Department. Where the turf bogs are extensive it will probably be more 
satisfactory to vest them in some authority that will appoint persons whose 
duty it is to see that the turbary rights are exercised for the benefit of the 
community, and prevent waste, disputes, and litigation. 

Where the turf is attached to the holdings some method of inspection, as I 
have elsewhere indicated, should be carried out, that will also inure to the 
good of the holding and district. 

Treatment of Timber by Purchasers and Vendors under the Land 
Purchase Act. 

The prevailing belief that as soon as tenants purchase their holdings they 
immediately proceed to cut down all the trees that may be growing on them, 
is not at all borne out by our inquiries. On the wholo the tendency is towards 
preservation, and, with a little encouragement and advice, it is probable that 
a considerable amount of planting for purposes of shelter would take place. 

ihe only part of Ireland in which we found any marked tendency to cut down Treatment 
trees among the purchasers is the province of Ulster, and there chiefly in the of timber in 
more purely tillage districts. The north of Ireland farmer is largely utilitarian UUter ' 
in his views and methods. He believes that growing timber is injurious to 
the soil, that it uses up much of the substance that otherwise would go 
into his crops, that the roots, especially of the ash tree, interfere with his 
tillage. As he invariably winters his cattle indoors, he does not see any great 
advantage in having shelter belts, and his aesthetic sense does not impel 
him to preserve trees for their effect in beautifying the landscape. He 
accordingly cuts down timber as soon as he is free to do so, inspired by the 
double motive that he thereby gets rid of what he considers to be an incubus 
on the soil, and obtains some ready money in a quick and easy manner by 
the sale of the trees. 

E 2 
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We found, however, that the cutting of trees by purchasers is not at all 
universal in Ulster. It chiefly occurs, as I have said, in the more purely tillage 
districts. Our Inspector, reporting on a large estate in Antrim, says “ On 
“ some parts of this estate, the hedge-rows were closely planted .with timber, 

“ and a good number of trees were growing around the farmhouses, but 
“ since purchase a great many of these trees have been cut and sold. In 
some districts not a single tree now stands where a few years, ago there 
“ were plenty to be seen. This destruction of timber has boei: earned on in 

“ a wholesale fashion in two parishes, and if the practice is not checked, the 

“ country will soon be denuded of . standing timber.” . 

So also on the another , estate in Antrim the tendency is to out tapes.. 
The majority of the occupiers admit that they have removed them, and very 
little replanting has been done. , , 

On an estate in Monaghan there were at the time of purchase several 
clumps and .plantation belts. ■ These have been a good deal thinned opt,; 
without; however, as yet making much change in the appearance of the 
district. In one case several acres of timber were cleared away, and thp land 
“ reclaimed ” and cultivated. Hedge-row and isolated trees are rapidly 
disappearing, and in a few years, if the practice , contuses,, there will, be no 
growing timber in the, district, i . , 

On another estate in the same county the, timber has not been much 
cut, but our Inspector thinks that it will be unless some steps be taken to 
preserve it. On an estate in Fermanagh, when the occupiers first purchased, 
much timber was cut, but now the practice has ceased, except m years when 

turf is scarce. . , , ■ 

So far as we have observed, with the exceptions here enumerated, theie 
is no tendency in other parts of Ulster to cut trees, and, in many places young 
timber is being planted for shelter and other purposes by -the purchasers. 
This is the case on the Skinners’ Estate in Derry; on the Belmore and 
Abercorn Estates in Tyrone, and on the Londonderry and Oartian Estates 

in Co. Down. „ ■ ’ v ; , ,v' 

On the Abercorn Estate, in Tyrone,; a dozen trees are planted by the 
purchasers for every one : that is out down. On a poorly-circumstanced 
estate, in Donegal, trees are very scarce, but any that are there are 
carefully preserved. 

In Leinster, Munster, and Connaught we found very little tendency to 
remove timber among the purchasers, who seem to recognise the great 
advantages of trees for shelter purposes. This state of things is chiefly due 
to the fact that these provinces are largely pastoral, and the cattle are not 
always housed even in winter. Several of the occupiers have planted shelter 
belts since thev have purchased their holdings. Thus oh ^-considerable estate, 
in Tipperary, almost every farm has groves and screens of young plantations. 
All are absolutely preserved, and in some cases, new plantations have been 
made since the purchase. “ Shelter in the^r situation, says our Inspector, 
“is of extreme importance— almost a necessity, and this is so obvious that 
when I ventured to refer to a fear Sometimes' expressed that farmers on 
becoming owners' might be tempted to .cut' down and sell the- trees, the 
answer was 1 we are not fools,’ and • wewishwbhadmore, and we occasionally 

plant a few. ’ ” , , . ,, 

This tendency to plant for shelter we found also on such estates as the 
Nunn and Reddington Estates in "Wexford, the Power O'Shea in Waterford, 
the Kilmaine in Mayo, 1 the Townsend in- Leitrim, and some others, --- _ 

One of these estates, 1 in- Wexford, is unusually. well wooded, and-- although 
much of the timber consists of well-grown Scotch-firs, spruce, &c., such as 
might naturally tempt the occupiers to sell it, and would easily find buyers, 
it has been carefully preserved. . 

On an estate, in Longford, there was not any timber, but since purchase 
one, occupier has planted five acres of laud. 

f We found that on several estates the landlords, before or at the time at 
which they disposed of their estates, sold the timber’ thereon for cutting and 
removal. ’ This happened on estates in Londonderry, Tyrone, Donegal, Cavan; 
h Meath, and Cork. An estate in the last of these counties is particularly well 
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■wooded. About the time at which it was purchased by the tenants, the 
landlord sold all the timber for removal to an outside purchaser. Fortunately 
it was not actually cut when the sales to the tenants were carried out, so 
they were in a position bo buy it back and preserve it for the benefit of 
their holdings. This all of them did, and it is now most jealously guarded 
and well maintained. 

On one estate in Connaught a good deal of timber has been cut by the 
purchasers under the following circumstances : — The estate was sold to the 
tenants under the Act of 1881, the tenants paying one-fourth of the price in 
cash, and an anunity of 5 per cent, on the remaining three -fourths. On only 
a very few of the holdings was there any timber, but there were several 
woods, valuable for shelter and ornament, in the landlord’s hands at the time 
of sale. After this had taken place, an arrangement was made by which 
these woods were divided into lots and sold to adjoining Tenant Purchasers, 
who immediately cut down and disposed of the trees, apparently not regarding 
them as a useful addition to their holdings, but as an asset for which some 
ready money could quickly be obtained. Had there been any outside 
authority in which these woods could have been vested at the sale, much 
valuable and ornamental timber would have been preserved for the benefit 
of the district and the general community. 

On an estate in Ulster there were about 500 acres of timber the 
property of the landlord. At time of sale to the tenants, a large part of 
this was disposed of to a timber merchant, and the remainder apportioned 
among and sold to the adjoining occupiers with their holdings. Fully two- 
thirds of the trees have been cut down, to the great injury of the district, 
which is thus deprived of shelter. 

On an estate in the same Province our Inspector reports that there has not 
been any considerable cutting of trees by the purchasers since the sale. “ The 
“ landlord’s demesne has, however, been treated differently. Extensively 
“ and handsomely wooded, with its fine mansion-house, it formed an 
“ attractive object in an otherwise rather commonplace landscape. Sub- 
“ sequently to the sale of the estate to the tenants, the landlord disposed 
“ of this demesne to a syndicate, who have since denuded it of timber and 
“ left it a black and barren expause.” 

On an estate in Longford there was timber in several places when the 
earlier sales took place. A good deal had been cut out of the screens 
before purchase, and the remnant has been sold recently to those whose lands 
adjoin the plantations. The demesne timber was all sola to one man, who has 
cut and is still cutting an enormous quantity of it, and is thereby destroying 
the appearance of the country. 

In the case of sales of estates under the Purchase Acts, the opinion is very 
widely expressed that some steps should be taken to protect timber then on 
the lands from the depredations of both vendors and purchasers. 

Conclusion. 

I have now dealt with the various matters submitted for inquiry as regards 
the present condition of tenants who have acquired their holdings under the 
Land Purchase Acts. The great majority of the estates which we visited 
were sold to the tenants from 10 to 15 years ago, and consequently furnish 
a good index of the effect of Land Purchase on the solvency and credit, on 
the character and well-being of the occupiers, as well as on their treatment of 
their holdings since they became conditional proprietors. The results, as 
will be seen, are eminently satisfactory. Land Purchase has, above all things, 
introduced a spirit of contentment among the people. Even where for one 
reason or another the occupiers are not prosperous, they make no complaint. 
They seek out the reason for their want of success, and always say that but 
for purchase their condition would be much worse. 

I have endeavoured to give what may be considered a bird’s-eye view of 
the effects of purchase in almost every district and county of Ireland. I have 
attempted to summarise the results so far as they are at present apparent, 
and to deduce certain conclusions from my observations and those of my 
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colleagues that will be of use to all desirous of learning how the Tenant 
Purchasers of Ireland have progressed under the new conditions that environ 
them. 

Any observations, suggestions, or recommendations that appear to be 
outside the scope of the reference must be understood to be the expression of 
my individual opinion only. 

(Signed) WILLIAM F. BAILEY. 

February 18th, 1903. 
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